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ABSTRACT 

This paper uses two communication modela, Gofi' man's 
theatrical model and Harris' psychological model, to illustrate the 
communication process as it occurs in curriculum projects and to 
analyze the processes by which people influence each other-- decision 
making and nondei-ision making. It is suggested that viewing such 
projects from diverse perspectives, such as organizational theory of 
communication theory, provides additional tools for analyzing and 
predicting what occurs in the area of curriculum development. (TO) 
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Tho cstudy of t;he> communication proceiss it 
applies to curriculura projects can "be a- useful tool 
in yieldin(5 pertinent insights' into what soog on in 
this complex environment o Althoush there is a plethora \ 
of data- about organizational structure and how this^ 
affects comrnimication and, hence, decision-makins, 
there is not nearly as much data about the fundaneni^al 
principles that underlie' all communication transactions 
on which decisions are finally basedo 

It is this writer's contention that a greater 
understanding of the developmental process would: result 
if curriculum projects were evaluated in t^rms of human 
communication systems « There "are a number of appropriate- 
communication models that would; serve this purpose andi, 
by way of illustration, two will be aiscussed in this^ 
paper. The selected models were chosen, nc because 
they are the most viable ones, but rather ^ because 
they represent two very different perspec^ '.ves. 

For the reader who wants to familiar:" -.o himself 
with the: variety of communication models, 'Review and 
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■ • iJvtUuation or Models'* in '%rrt,5r€>in*s m-^mtj k '- - 

Scienc^^ of !wedin. !^)colorrv; (Tho FQrr!mlA t;lpn/)f Intei'^ratod 
ConcGptual r r; .rf»dii':ini^ for l:he .Qtudy^ o C. H\inian Cornnviinical; io ri 
Systornn '^would prove to be- v/orthv/hilo readinso Professor . 
Nystrom's- suaimaries include general com:nunicat;ion 
modelir as v/ell as cociological, aathropolosical, general 
semantics, linguistics, philosophical and psychological 
models* 

Ij As noted before-, this paper will look at two 

1 

models, specifically, Goffman's theatrical model andi 
Harris* s' psychological model, and attempt to demonstrate- 
their usefulness in analyzing the curriculum project 
processo 

According to Grobman, the developmental process 

refers to group "efforts to produce some: new kind of 

curriculum, using experimental tryouts of preliminary 

materials and collecting feedback from such tryouts^ to 

be used for the improvement of the curriculum prior 

2 

to its release for general distributiono" 

The conceptualization of this process is repre- 
sented in Figure' 1# 



^Christine Nystrom, "Toward A Science o:: J.^edia Ecology: 
The Formulation of In-^ecrated Conceptu--. I ?aradif:;ins- 
for the Study of Human Conimunication £>:•• -teias," unpub- 
lished dissertation for the PH.D., New Jork University, 
1975, 153-235. 

%ulda Grobnian, wnvoloT^rr-.^ntn l Curricul v. - ,?ro,ioctn; 
Dec ision Foi-^tn ana Iroce^.-e:.. , F.i.. i'e^ .:ock jAio^ishors, 
Inc7ri5V07^« 
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Figure; 1 



Communication occurs at each decision point andi 
the process is inhibited or enhanced by communication 
transactions, be they verbal or non-verbalo 

It should: be noted that some general communication 
models, such as those of Norbert V/iener"!; Claude Shannon 
and; V/arren V/eaver^ would not be germane' to the study of 
developmental curriculum projects' because they are 
essentially concerned v/ith the transmission of infor- 
mation, not the interpretation of meaning or the physical, 
social, cultural and psychological environments in 
which communication happens, Hov/ever, most other models 
would: appropriately apply o 

^Norbort V/ioner, The Huni^n Use of Hur.nn^ Boi n'^s ; Cr.^be rnetic 
and Society , Nov/' York: Avon ^ooks, 196? o 

^Claude £o Shannon and V/arron V/eaver, Th^.^ "athcr.atical 
Theory of Co :..r.v:r.ica-cion , Urbana, Illinoir. : University 
of lTiinoi~Pi'e33 , iv^^e 
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By far omo of the uoat intoroctint^ modolr, is 
Goff man's thocvtrical modcl'^of coaicmnication, not 
unfamiliar to students of sociology « In esscnco, Goffman 
postulates, like Shakespeare-, that "All tha worlds 's^ 
a stage', and all the men and women merely players," 
Though Goffraan recognizes the limitations of this 
model he nevertheless demonstrates its usefulness in 
analyzing "closed systems," systems that are designed 
to achieve specific goals, 

Goffman' s analogy underscores the fact that 
members of a closed system are cast in particular 
roles in a prescrihed setting and do indeed perform 
according to the roles assigned them. 

To illustrate, with a brief example, let us look 
at an high school curriculum project team which, from 
Goffman' s stand-point, can be described as a complex 

performance a play within a play, within a play, etc. 

At one level, each team member is performing for the 

other members each of whom will be-, at different 

times during the performance, either actor or audr.ence. 
Simultaneously, other performances are taking place- 
in which the team plays to a larger audience the 

principal who is responsible to central administration 
who, in turn, is responsible to the Board o 

^Ervinp; Goffman, The ?^'^?;entation of Sel :Vin_J_\:Rrvdjiv 
Life , 'Garden City, l^'ev/ York; ^oubledriv cc Cor;.;;any, inc., 

19^9. 



To return to the peri'ormancos within the prooect 
"play," raemberr, of the team will use various tacbniquos 
to sain support for thoir ideas— —never losing sight of 
tha fact that each ono's role has already been defined 
to some extent by the larger system. For example, 
financial consstraints or a firm deadline might limit 
the quantity and quality of experimental materials- to 
be produced by the team© 

Therefore, members of the project cast enter into 
a tacitly understood, agreement, namely, that the play 

will be enacted within carefully defined parameters 

the situational and administrative constraintso The- 
cast does not dwell on these facts during the performance- 
because they might "discredit, disrupt or make useless 
the impression that the performance fosters* These- 
facts may be said to provide 'destructive information.'" 

For example, during the performance one team member 
will not let another team member ?jiow tha", he thinks 
the person is incompetent. Also, he will not let him 
know that he has already made up his mind not to support 
any of his ideas. This information may be shared "back- 
stage" without tarnishing the performance but, as 
Goffman notes, the performance will be d: ..credited if 
it is revealed "onstage o" 

On occasion, there is an "informer" ^n the cast 
who transmits "backstage" information an "sells out 
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the Tihow to vho audiei%ce#" "Inroi'mGrri' <xro rare, however, 
bocausG few Gcorctn can bo kept from a small team arid; 
the panaltiojs for informins arc usually aeverc. Uore 
coiemon is the "shill" who protencis to bo a member of 
the audience but, in i^ealit;> , conspires with the cast 
- — in this illustration, the team member whose ideas 
arc to be reoectodo ^ 

Goff man's model provides an appropriate.' language; 
for describine what occurs in curriculum project trans- 
actions amons the different systems' levels. To under- 
stand' the various performances of the cast, eeg*, the 
♦'taking of a cue" or the actor who plays an "out of. 
character role," one must understand the larger system 
of which the project is only a small part. In short, 
the project, using Goff man's metaphor, can be likened 
to a play within a play, wi-uhin a play,-.v'here the actors- 
wear the kinds of "masks" that the roles call for. One- 
actor, for instance, may be cast in two roles; one role 
requires him to be part of the project cast and the 
other role requires him to play a part in the performance 
of the larger organization. 

In analyzing curricului:a projects G-.-rfman's model 
might provide useful insights into why certain people 
can or cannot perform in this "theatreo" Certainly, the 



model sutsgostfj a viable moans of exariiinir^s; '^i'^e in-uricate; 
netwoi"!-: of communication eiiviroiiUienUs and processoG that* 
are found in curriculuni projects « The model is a 
particularly useful one because it is based on as systems 
approach which, by definition, emphasizes that the role; 
of any participant in a performance is dependent on the- 
structure of the whole system, namely, the play; the 
reverse being also true'. In other words, of concern to 
Goffman is the total setting or environment in which 
the action takes pi ace -o 

Less broad in scope is the psycholosical model 

popularized by Harris in his best seller, I'm OK 

You're OK, "^ This model rests on the assumpuion that all 
communication is first and foremost socia.1 in nature o 
A person's communication behavior is based on all his 
past experiences, the basic patterns of v/:.ich are estab- 
lished early in life, roughly between the ages of birth 
and three years o 

The almost helpless infant is introduced, within 

moments of birth 

oocoto another human being "vV 
picks him up, wraps him in v.-'.. 



covorini";n, nuyports him, and' beti'Uns 
the coinf or-cing act of ' iitrolcinc# ' 
e.poStrokins, or ropotitioun bo'iily 
contact, is essontial to his Gurvivalo 
Without it ho will dio, if not ^ 
physically, then paycholosically. 

Throughout life people need to ho stroked physically 

in infancy, and symbolically thereafter* 

Harris postulates that the child definos himself 

and others in terms of stroking transactions and, "by 

age two, reaches one of the following conclusions: 

I»m NOT OK You're OX 

I«m NOT OK You're NOT OK 

I'm OK You're NOT OKo 

Prom the normal child' s^ viewpoint , at age two, he's 
NOT OK, hut important "others" are and the child seeks 
approval from these "others" by behaving in ways that 
invite strokinso Thus the CHILD (birth to five), in 
transactional terms, uncritically records internal events, 
stores the data^ and develops a felt concept: toward life. 
The PARSNT (birth to five), in transactionr.l terns', un- 
critically records internal events, stores the data andl 
develops a tau-^r.t concept of lifoo The ADU:..T (ten months- 
onward:) records data acquired through the exploration and 
testing of events and develops a thoup;ht c--. rxept of 
lifeo PAI^SNT and CHILD store data uneditea . but the' 
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j ADUL07 procesr^cG da-ua and x^'ooects what is .inappropro- 

priate^ and not uaofnlQ PAEEKT and CHILD aro always 

>. operativo throughout; lire; but if the child is consistontly 

stroked for A13UI,T boUavior, he becomes a self -directing 
and' autonomous person and consciously arrives at the 

i decision that I*ni OK— -Iou*re OKo The adult v/ho has 

not moved into an I*m OK position is constantly depen- 
dent on others for the stroking needed to relieve his- 
NOT OK feelings and adopts an appropriate life scrip t 
to fulfill this needo Either 1) the script calls for 
CHILD behavior so irritating that others j^re forced to 
be attentive and provide him with strokes, oftenticies 
negative, or 2) the script calls for PAI^ENl^ directed 
behavior YOU CAN 33 OK, IB\ . . . , in which case the 

^ person obtains strokes by, for example-, being compliant 

or by following his parents' scripts, e.go, he does what 
they did. 

Thus, for Karris, all human con^munication is 
motivated by the desire to be stroked or reassured, and the- 
communication transactions that a person ensages in 

j 

are structured by his life script. It is P'c^rris's 
j contention that corcmunication transaction:, can be analyzed 

j by examining the stroking process o 

This- model can be productively applied in evaluating 

i 
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both inUraporKon.'iX and int;orp^i)rDor*.al ooinrriu.-iicutiouo It; 
is ccr\;aiul'y a worthwhile effort if or.e concede^-* that 
pro'ioct p(-i:i:>nonnol affoct the outcoiriO of any proooct 
undo rt bikini;;, Ind^.^ed, one can safely f^ay that tho paoplo 
involved in u pro^ject determino in Iva^QQ moaBiu^e its 
BUCCGSS or failure 0 

If, for eicample, the director of a project has a 
PARENT life script, the climabe of the prooQCt will 
reflect this and inore than likely will drive away 

people who operate under an ADULT life script people 

who are self-directiniK and autonomous. Such s situation 
would be especially critical in the developuental 
process if the ADULT is a skilled classrooT.. teacher 
familiar with the target population and thi PAHENT is 
a college professor who has a thorough kjio-.v ledge of 
his discipline but little experience with ■;he target 
population. The situation would be further complicated 
by the relationship that the director has with the 
parent or^-^anization. 

Using the same brief example, let me illustrate 
with a simple transaction. In developing curriculum 
materials the AD'.JLT, who is a skilled cla: ."room teacher, 
favors materials that do not require a wo-\-trained 
teacher in the suboect-arca he wants th>- curriculum 
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to cari\v itnolf, Tho PAP^r^as who ir. a colloy;o pi^oro^fvor 
j;nd. the* diraotoxs wiinus tho taatiO'.-'iala to ir.\ply a «-U£'on«j 
'ueachor bachr;round in tho nut\lGCt. %'o rocoivo tho irtrokinc^ 
he neodtM tho director uight woll cosnpx^oraiao on thi!3 
point and ap;roe to a middle«or«thc-road solution .un;u^in 
the sponsorinn; a,™anGy tended toward v/ay oi' thinking;. 
This bein^ tho case, tho director's ovaluative docisions 
i^egarding procos« o- stratoi^y would bo basod on i-ocoivin^ 
approval from his immediate superiors. Undor thor,o 
circumstances, it would not bo likely that tho director 
would consider altering his views and, moru than likely, 
would not attempt to gain supp'ort for the classsr^iom 
teacher's id<5as. 

In short, choices must be mado' and f:, ) choices, 
all too often, depend on the relationship.^ amon,':^ staff 
members and, to a orea^-er or lesser degree, between the 
staff and the sponsorins institution. 

For two people to communicate effectively, their 

life scripts have to be complimentary otherwise commu- 
nication breaks down or is suapcnded unti:. accommodation 
takes place-, vrnon three or more people ar ■ involved in 
uncomplementary transactions, communicat: n becomes 
©von more complexo 

11 
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aiialyi'^o, CAplaiu and prodicw tho ouucoaw of int;ein^eri$or*al 
transact ioi;3-—*ti'an5actiona on which tho aucceSG or 
failure or a project; i^or.ts* 

At thin point, it b<3 worth no't-inf,^ that 

sjome roaaarchoro are usinf^ computers to holp students 
sy£;t(-):nirjicaliy analyse "uho criteria for and pattoxnis 
of thoir decisions 0 For oxauiple, tho iijtudont is pre- 
sented with a problcsin situation and, by interactinr? 
with a co;r.putGr, can raise questions that hs considers 
pertinont in order for hi:n to arrive at a aolu;;ion. 
The co:r.puter feeds the student ansv.-ers that rofloct 
a variety of viowpoints and, whsn the svu.lont has all 
the inforniation he wants, he arrives at a ::olution to 
the problem in short, he makes a decisl-n. 

Because the computer has the ability • - process 
symbols with nreat rapidity, store and retr'ieve then 
later, and do so with reliability and acci.. -acy, the 
student can ir;rnediately recla.ye feedback v. ;ich could 
include the identification of other possible solutions, 
patterns of thinkin.f- , str.ps taken in. the '•. -.alysis, 
possible consequences of the chosen actio:., etc. 

Rese:.:rch of this nature r.if;ht prove r'oful in 
helping students to identify their own liic script 
and the life scrip+^s of others. 

■^Don-ild Tayno, Associnte Profer-nor of rMv • •; tional 
Technolory, :.'e.v York Univorsity. 



Suriiinurily, this papor har, su-^Doated, usinii; two 
speciric illustrations, that tho study of vlia conimunicaxiion 
process L\Q it occurs in curriculum projects would yioldi 
useful kiiowlodso about the procosses by which people 
influence each o-aher docision-makins and non decision- 
making— which in essence, is the heart of the matter in 
any curriculum project • It has further been suggested that 
such study would be productive because communication 
transactions could be examined in the environments that 
give the transactions xeaninso For example, mieht one 
not be better able to determine the degree to which the 
conflict* between verbal and non-verbal messages a^ffect 
decision-making? Or, how role ambisiiities affect prooect 
development? The supra-system? The effect cf unconscious- 
assumptions that people hold which result in dissimilar 

perceptions? 

It seems to this writer that the stud:/ of 
communication transactions, using a variety of 
appropriate communication models, could bo validly 
and productively applied to curriculum projects , 
Certainly, viev.'ing prooects from diverse p: rspectives, 
eeSo, organizational theory, communication Vneory, tho 
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disciplines » et;co-; has much to com:r.cn.d iv Tor it affords 
additional tools for a:;aly;:ins and prodictins what 
occxu^s in the critical area of curriculmr. dovelopmonto 
V/hat is needod is more divorsity in exaciining this 
process-. As Joim Piatt so aptly put it, "More diversity 
in our science, our patterns of living, and our education 
would enrich us all,""^ 



John Piatt, Fe r c 'J r> t: j 0 n n n d C r. n -n ; ?r o o •: i o n n for 
Surviv cil, Ann Arbor: Iho University of \. .cnigan Press. 
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